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Procedure and Records in a Stock Broker’s Office 


By LL. E. Norris 


The March, 1927, issue of the Pyping department 

R. B. & M. JourNAL contained an Mailing department 
nftorming article on “The New York Cashiers’ department, generally com- 
Stock [exchange and the Work of Its posed of a cashier, bank loans 
\lembers,” by Mr. H. H. Alling, a for clerk, dividend clerk and transfer 
wer member of the L. R. B. & M. or clerk 
anization, who is now manager of the Bookkeeping department, consisting 
well-known \Wall Street house of Pearl of customers’ ledgers, firm ledgers, 
Xv Co. stock records, ve. 

\s a supplement to Mr. Alling’s 
irticle, brief consideration is given lo illustrate the method followed in 
herein to the functioning of the stock executing and recording the execution 
brokerage ottice, the procedure fol- of orders, we will assume that John 
lowed in the execution of customers’ Smith, a customer, places an order to 
irders, and the various records neces- buy 1,000 shares of Royal Motor Co. 
sary to insure proper entry thereof. stock at the market. The office enters 
Phere is but little variance in the typ the order on a “buv” ticket which is 
of records used, those found in one immediately stamped with the date and 
brokerage office being much the same time of receipt Phe order clerk trans- 


is those used 


by other brokers. mits the order by telephone tO the 


Brokerage offices are usually divided broker's clerk on the floor of the ex- 
nto de partments as follows: chane¢ The telephone clerk on the 
floor enters the order on a “buy” slip 

Customers’ room, containing the earing the firm’s name and sends the 
quotation board showing the cur written order to his “floor” broker for 
rent market prices as recorded by execution. The floor broker purchases 

the “ticker.” 1,000 shares of Royal Motor at 50 


()rder room to which all orders to from the following brokers: 
purchase and sell are routed, and 
. . — . > \ S00 shares 
from which clerks transmit. th Koe & | ne 
: ; ie Watts & ( 300) do 
orders to the Stock [Exchange. ee 200 


Computing clerk‘who calculates ex 


tensions on all orders executed. The report of the purchase is made 
Purchase and sales and clearing — to the firm telephone clerk on the floor, 
house department, usually con who transmits information of the 
solidated. execution of the order and the pur- 


Margin department. chase price thereof to the office, with- 











out supplying the names of the selling 
rhe 


these names 


brokers. purchase slips showing 


are routed to the office at 


intervals during the day 


When the report of the purchase is 


received at the office, the order clerk 


prepares a the 


report im 


triplicate, 
original of which is passed to the pur 


chasing customer as notice of the 
consummation of his order, and the 
duplicate and triplicate to the com 
puting department. The cost to the 


customer, including commission, 1s 


then figured and entered on these 


tickets, after which one is sent to the 


margin department for entry on a cus- 
tomers’ margin card, this ticket remain 
the 
department. 


custody ot the 
The other 


ing in margin 
ticket 1s for 
warded to the purchase and sales and 
clearing house department. ‘This de 
partment endeavors to have report slips 
from the exchange sent to the office as 
soon as possible after orders are exe 


1 


cuted, so as to have the brokers’ 


names 


on hand when tickets covering trans 


actions are received bv it from. th 
computing department. 
lhe 


slip received trom the computing de¢ 


transaction as shown by th 


partment is entered in the “blotter.” 


the record in brokerage houses serving 


the same purpose as the cash book and 


journal in any other line of business. 


he entry records the name of the 
broker whom 


from purchased, the 


number of shares purchased, the pric 


and commission thereon, the total cost 


to the customer and the name of the 
purchasing customer 

\fter the entry is made in the 
blotter, the computing department 


ticket is forwarded to the typing de- 


partment where a customers’ notice is 


typed in duplicate showing the num- 


the price, 


ber of 


shares purchased, 
| 








commission and total cost 
tomer. At 


to the cus 
f the dav’s busi- 


the end « 
ness this notice is compared with the 
blotter 


entry. The original copy ot 


the notice is then passed to the mail- 
iny department for forwarding to the 
purchasing customer and the duplicate 
COPp\ is retained for the office files. 

\ detailed explanation of the func 
the used to 


record transactions in stock brokerage 


tion of various records 
offices would require a volume of con 
but briefly stated the 
follows: 


siderable SIZE, 


rec ords are as 


Blotte 
( stomer cage 
1K ul edger 
Private edger 
Stock ad ob ( ree ( 
Lake t shee 
Box ecord 
| ill he Ik ( ( 
| WIsSter 100k 
Dorrowee ind l <S SCCUrItlE 
at CCEIVE ( ail t deliver 
records 
When issued” contract book 
“Delaved deliverv” cont t book 
Maret ecord 
vevenuce iN 
Phe “blotter” is the book of orig 


inal entry from which postings to other 


records are made. Until one becomes 
familiar with its functions, this record 


is more or less confusing to those 


ordinary commercial 
procedure \ll 


blotter are 


familiar with 
hon ikkeeping 
debits to the 


in a 


journal 


recor ( lec 1 not 


the ‘‘re- 
left hand page, credits being 
entered on the 


debit column, but on 
ceive” or 
“deliver” or right hand 
page. Reversing the usual bookkeep- 
ing procedure, receipts of cash are en- 
“deliver” 
entered o1 


hand or 


being 


tered on the right 
page, disbursements 
the left hand or 


“receive” page. 
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Blotters are divided into two classes. 
House Iex-Clearing 
blotter 
provides for the entry of only such 
cleared through the 
House of the New York 
Stock Exchange (Stock Clearing Cor- 


and 
The Clearing 


ape 
Clearing 
l1ouse. Hlouse 
items as are 
Clearing 


Hlouse 
blotter records transactions in all other 
securities, 


poration). The [x-Clearing 


carries adjusting journal 


entries, and shows the receipts and dis- 


bursements of cash necessary to the 
carrying on of the business. The 
blotters are balanced daily, each day’s 


(which cash on 


hand and in banks ) being forwarded to 


balance represents 
the succeeding day's blotter. 

lor expediency in posting to other 
records and that they may be avail- 
reference at all 
generally the custom to maintain two 


able for times, it is 
Clearing House and two [x-Clearing 
llouse blotters, which are used on al- 
ternate days. 

as the name 
customers’ accounts 
only, showing the debit or credit bal- 
ances, and the securities long or short 


The customers’ ledger, 
g 


implies, carries 


in the various customers’ accounts. 
The general ledger contains a record 
of the firm’s asset and liability ac- 
counts, the nominal accounts, etc. 
The 
erally equipped with a lock, records 
uch accounts as capital, partners’ per- 


private ledger, which is gen- 


sonal accounts and such other accounts 
s are subject to the scrutiny of only 
privileged people. 

The stock and bond records contain 
eparate accounts for the various se- 
urities and their locations, 
without reference to money valuations. 


carried 


(his record shows at a glance the po- 


ition of all customers and firm se- 


urities at any time. The form is gen- 


erally as follows: 





M.S OU RN A 


L 3 


Union Pacific Common 


Long Side 


John Smith 100 
William Peet 300 
Investment account 200 
Stock borrowed 200 
Fail to deliver 100 

900 


Short Side 


Box (vault) 400 
First National Bank loan 300 
Transfer 200 

900 


The “take off” sheet is prepared at 
intervals daily in the above form from 
the blotter entries and is used as the 


medium of posting on the followi 


ng 
day to the stock and bond records. By 
this method the blotter is made avail- 
able for eeneral reference the follow- 
ing day and is not “tied up’ while the 
important stock and bond records are 
being posted. 

The vault record, 
contains a complete list of all securities 
actually on hand in the office “box,” 
or deposited in the vault, and at the 


end of each day’s business when this 


“box book,” or 


record is posted, the securities on hand 

should be in therewith. 
The records all 

borrowed banks or 


agreement 
lc an be 0k 
from 


money 
individuals, 
and shows in detail the securities hy- 
pothecated as collateral to the respec- 
tive loans. 

The transfer book contains a record 
for transfer 
shows the numbers of the 


of all securities sent out 
and stock 
certificates or bonds being transferred, 
the names of the transfer agents, and 
the name to which the securities are 
being transferred. 

The rules of the New York Stock 
xchange require that stock purchased 
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DUSINeSS 


MM. 

lo 

comply with this ruling it is frequently 

stock 

The 
| 


1 
DOOKS 


shall be delivered before 


on the following day. 


necessary tor brokers Lo borrow 
in order to make such delivery 
and loaned 


security borrowed 


record such transactions. 

[f the broker for any reason is un 
able to make delivery within the re 
quired time, the transaction becomes in 
“tail 


fails to deliver se- 


” 


street parlance a In other 


] ] . 
words, the broke 
curities to the purchasing broker within 


the specified time. It is for the record- 


ing of such trades until delivery is 
finally received or made that the “fail 
to receive” and “fail to deliver” rec- 
rds are employed. 

The “when issued” contract book 


all 
“when, as and 


records the purchases and sales of 
securities dealt in on a 


if issued” basis. showing the buying 
ind selling customers’ names and the 
names of the brokers from whom 


hought or sold. 

Such transactions are in the form of 
memorandum contracts only, and it 1s 
the practice to enter such purchases or 
sales in the customers’ accounts with- 
out extending the money value of the 
securities therein. No money is passed 
until the securities are actually issued 
in deliverable form, and if the money 
the 


would be a 


extensions were made in various 


customers’ account there 
tendency to compute interest on such 
when 
the a procedure 
which would be entirely out of 
It is 


balances statements were ren- 


dered to customers, 
order. 
the 
rules of the Exchange to enter buy- 


necessary, however, under 
ing and selling commissions in the cus- 
tomers’ account when these trades are 
The 


supplies 


“when issued” contract 


the 


made. 
such 


1 1 
DOOK 


position in 


trades at all times, no entry being made 





to the stock and bond records therefor 
the the New York 
mds are traded in on 
a “delaved delivery” 


Under rules ot 


Stock exchange be 
basis, the contract 
requiring that bonds sold on this basis 
he delivered within seven days from 
the date of 
ery” 


sale. Che ‘‘delaved deliv 
contract book records items com- 
ing under this classification. 

The margin record is usually car 
ried either on a slate, in a loose leat 
This 


the account, the 


binder, or 
the 
description and number of shares or 
bonds, the account 
at the market prices of the securities, 


on cards. record 


records name of 


long or short, in 
and the balance owing by the customer. 
This important record is designed to 
show the profit or loss in each account 
when the securities therein are cal- 
culated at current market prices, and 
acts as the medium which shows the 
broker which accounts are sufficiently 
maregined, those which, 


and accounts 


due to fluctuating markets, should be 
called on for further margin. 

The revenue tax book, the mainte- 
nance ot which is required by law, 
records the movements of all revenue 
stamps received and used in the trans- 
action of the broker’s business. 

The records briefly described in this 
article constitute the (ie) 


recording in a complete and orderly 


means for 
manner the transactions taking place 
in a stock broker’s office; (2) setting 
forth continuously the position of the 
office with reference to the various se- 
curities carried for either customers’ or 
own accounts and the margin status of 
customers; and (3) facilitating audit, 
to establish that cash, securities, cus- 
tomers’ the other 


ments of the broker's financial position 


margins and ele- 


are properly accounted for. 
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Notes on a Visit to Prague, Budapest and Vienna 


By D. 

\ business trip during 1926 took ihe 
vriter through various countries of 
Central Europe and included visits to 


Danubian countries; Czechoslo- 


akia, Hungary and .\ustria, which 
ormerly were part of the -\ustro 
Hungarian IXmpire. The capitals of 


these new countries are worth Visiting 


from points of view of history, art 
nd general sightseeing and_ their 
economic organization has been so dis- 


rupted that studies of business condi- 


illustrate basic 


tions economic prin 
ciples more clearly and readily than 
does observation in America where 


the 


smoothly that it 1 


business machinery operates so 


1 
it 


s sometimes difficu 


to it does work. 


see just how 


Prague 


Phe route into Czechoslovakia from 
keIbe val- 
ley Dresden 
and the 
River Moldau, upon which Prague is 


beautiful 
most of the way 


Berlin follows the 


between 


Prague to the point where 


situated, flows into the Elbe. The 
river winds among sandstone moun- 
tains with narrow belts of green 
meadow lands sloping down on either 
ank. Erosion of the lofty sandstone 
cliffs has produced picturesque and 


rrotesque figures which are visible high 
bove the train as it proceeds along its 
Bo 


devious way through the valley. 
ua, of which Prague is the ancient 


en 
apital, is surrounded by three moun- 


tain 


ranges and its semi-isolated posi- 
tion has greatly influenced its history 
tended 


Czechish language and culture. 


nd always to preserve the 


Since 


+} 
ne 


establishment of Czechoslovakia 


AS 


ountry with the Czech 


] 1 
]- 


populati dominant, 


than ever have 


ereater etforts 


1 


been made to toster the 
laneu traditions and 


Czech e and 


] 
I 


ag to 
iscourage the German culture which 


the 


( 
was dominant educated 


rhe 


among 


‘lasses during the -\ustrian rule. 


country is composed of a wide variety 
of races and nationalities which has 
made its development into a united 
nation very difficult. This is illus- 
trated by the present paper currency 
which is inseribed in six different lan- 
euages in order to reach the whole 
population. The city of Prague has 
three strata among its inhabitants; 
first a small section of Germans who 


are the most intellectual and cultured 
portion, next the Jews from whom are 
drawn most of the bankers and busi- 


uly 


Czechish people who are Slavic in their 


ness men and _ fin a majority of 


inheritance. All street signs must be 


in the Czech language and the Ger- 
man Club is not allowed to display a 
sign. There is evidence of an attempt 


to substitute I'rench for German as the 


language of travel. Since the war, ties 
between France and the new Republic 


This is but natural 


was conceived and or- 


have been strong. 


since the latter 


ganized by Czechs who were exiled in 
war and under the 
of 


Irance during the 


benevolent assistance French dip- 


lomats. Bohemians apparently are 
now trying, but with little success, to 
imitate the French and to make Prague 


The 


with 


into a Paris. railroad con- 


little 


ductor was seething patriotic 


fervor as our train approached Prague 


and a German mentioned ‘Zlata 
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Praha” \s a mat 


ter of fact the city has lost much of 


(Golden Prague ). 


for 
“( i ‘= 


its former splendor, and except 
historic interest the richness of 
den Prague” is largely tinsel. 
ur first day there was Sunday, and 
as the Prague Fair was in progress we 
paid it a 
holds one of the smaller of the Euro- 


visit. ach spring Prague 


pean commercial fairs. These are now 
conducted in most of the larger cities, 
but few are as picturesque as the one in 
the metropolis. 
art is bold in its 


Bohemian Czechish 


use of color, crude 
and somewhat impressionistic in form 
the natural 
The atmosphere was 


very close to instincts 
of the people. 
less business-like than in German com- 
mercial fairs. Numerous bands were 
playing and open-air restaurants over- 
flowed with a motley crowd of care- 
had 
drinking and 
making merry than in buying, selling 
(of the commer- 
cial exhibits, those of the Kohinor pen- 


free Bohemians who obviously 


more interest in eating, 


and making money. 


cil and of various manufacturers of 
Bohemian glass were chiefly notable. 
()ther the 


colossal number and variety of small 


booths impressed us by 
wares, such as buttons, pins, toys, ete. 
The Woolworth 


store on 


fair looked like a 
a large scale. 
historic land- 


marks usually litthke known to Amer- 


Prague abounds in 


icans. The Jewish quarter clustered 
around a synagogue built about 600 
\.D. is the oldest. The venerable 
town hall overlooks a square contain- 
beautiful 
morial to the martyred John 

This 


ing a large and me- 
Huss. 


another 


very 
square is the center of 
aged and picturesque section of the 
Most 
the sights around the Hradschin, the 


city. interesting, however, are 


name of the extensive palace of the 


M. JOURNAL 


Kings of Bohemia, now occupied by 


Masaryk, President of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic and situated on a 
height across the Moldau from the 


main part of Prague. “Towering walls 
and a wide moat 200 feet deep in 
places made the Hradschin an impreg- 
nable fortress in medieval times. Its 
windows witnessed the defenestration 
of Prague and other events of im- 
portance in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Within the precincts of the Hradschin 
is the incompleted cathedral of 
Vitus started in 1344 on the site of a 
small church erected in the 10th cen- 
tury by 


St. 


vy Wenceslaus of Bohemia 
((a00d King Wenceslaus ). The cathe- 
dral, which will be completed within 
a few years, was planned by Mathias 
of Anas, who built the Rheims cathe- 
dral, and is one of the 
most beautiful Gothic churches in the 
world. 


considered 


In Prague one gains the impres- 
sion of a still 


Before the war 


nation feeling its 
way into a new order. 
business as well as political administra- 
tion in 


Bohemia was directed from 
Vienna. With new boundaries drawn 
under the treaty, a difficult 
period of readjustment had to take 
place both economically and _ politically. 
During the last 


peace 


seven years Czecho- 
slovakia assisted by its richness in nat- 
ural resources, by its industries and by 
the benevolent the allied 
nations made better progress in 
stabilization and development than 


the other succession states of the old 


influence of 
has 


Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Budapest 


Hungary has suffered much in the 
past ten years. The Hungarians are 
and, al- 
though the nation had little at stake 


famed as fearless soldiers 
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the 
enormous. 


in war, its losses of men were 


By the peace treaty the 
territory of the country was so reduced 


that the population fell from 24, 
000,000 to less than 8,000,000, and 
over two-thirds of the agricultural 


land and other natural resources were 
given to Roumania 
and Jugoslavia. The Bolshevik regime 
in Budapest under Bela Kun resulted 
in the killing of several hundred peo- 


Czechoslovakia, 


ple, the destruction of many works of 
art and the confiscation of banking and 
business property. Finally currency 
inflation resulted in loss of the savings 
of most its people. Hungary's 
agrarian population has not sutfered 
as much as the million inhabitants of 
Budapest. The of the soil 
lends soundness and stability to eco- 
nomic the country 
generally can feed and support itself 


of 


richness 


conditions since 


and still export surplus goods. Eco- 
nomic stress is now felt chiefly in the 
capital, which has been developed as 
the financial and commercial center of 
a country three times the size of pres- 
nt Hungary. Such a maladjustment 
must still be remedied. 

Unlike Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
which have set up republican govern- 
ments since the war, Hungary is still 
technically a monarchy under the re- 


gency of Admiral Nicholaus V. 
Horthy. His rule approaches the dic- 
tatorial and his present power is so 


great that no end of the regency is in 
sight, although there are indications 
that the people would prefer to have 

king. For three ,yvears up to the 
1926, the government's 
financial policy was carefully super- 


summer of 


‘ised by Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a Bos- 
Commissioner 

of 
Na- 


who 
the Reconstruction 
Hungary under the League of 


ton lawyer was 


(;eneral for 


$ 


COUR N 24 7 
tions. Mr. Smith’s financial control 


Was most successful resulting in sta- 
bilized currency and a balanced budget. 

The ap- 
pearance of an able and sound people. 
They 


Hungarians show every 
are naturally proud and aristo- 
and, unfitted tempera- 
mentally for commerce, they prefer to 


cratic being 


give themselves either to agriculture or 


to artistic and cultural pursuits. Their 
language, Magyar, has no European 


roots and. reflects their Mongolian 


origin, ‘The country also contains nu- 
merous Jews, who make up the bulk 
of tradespeople and are cordially hated 
by the Hungarians. Gypsies form still 
another part of the population. They 
are stated to be either popular musi- 
cians or chicken thieves, occupations 
sometimes to our American 
restaurant and_ hotel 
usually has its gypsy band composed 
entirely of stringed instruments, the 
most distinctive the zimbale, 
which resembles a small piano but is 
played with two padded tampons. The 
Sypsy 


ascribed 


negroes. [ach 


being 


orchestras’ music is very rich 
and heady, most of it is true Hun- 
garian, but, as in every other part of 
the world, American *‘‘jazz”’ has gained 
a decided foothold, and now forms an 
important part of the programs of the 
gypsy bands of Budapest. 

Owing ‘to exceptional natural loca- 
tion and distinctive architecture, Buda- 
pest is recognized as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Buda, the 
older city, has the extensive imperial 
palaces and government edifices built 
on high cliffs overlooking the swift 
flowing Danube where they stand out 
magnificently against the sky. Pest, 
larger, more modern and commercial, 
occupies the other bank. Superb 
bridges connect the two cities. Hun- 
garian architecture contrasts favorably 











with that of Germany and Austria. It 


1 
IS cl 


mixture of Gothic, Byzantine and 
\Mloorish and, under eastern intluence, 


has developed into a more varied, more 


colorful, generally lighter and more 
delicate style. The houses of parlia- 
ment close by the waters of the 


Danube are among the most superb in 
Kurope. Built about twenty 
the thousandth anni- 


versary of the Kingdom of Hungary, 


hive years 


ago, in honor ot 


they were planned and completely con- 
structed under the supervision of a 
with Hungarian 
lfungarian workmen. 


architect 


materials and by 


Hungarian 
Che buildings are richly decorated in 


dull reds, yellows and blues, enhanced 
by gold work and lustrous dark mar 
bles; and yet the richness of such dec 
n no way mars the dignified 
f the 


Other notable structures are the mag- 


oration 


grace and proportion « lines. 


now occupied in part 
Horthy, the 


baths 


nificent palace 
coronation 
still in 
und the Fischerbastei, whose stone bat- 


by Regent 
church, old Roman use, 
tlement offers an excellent view of the 
Visitors should not omit driv- 
ing through the large city park to see 


river,r. 
the museums, gardens and small lakes. 


The fortress at Budapest on a cliff 
towering over the city and the Mar- 
Island, a amusement 
park and bathing place in the middle 


worth 


vareten large 


of the Danube, are also well 
seeing. 
Vienna 
The Austrian Republic is suffering 
from adverse economic conditions sim- 
those of 


maladjustment 


ilar to Hungary 
dwe t 


However, in 


namely 


» boundary 
\ustria the 
effect is worse since the peace treaty 


changes. 


deprived her to an even greater ex- 
tent of natural resources. Vienna with 
million inhabitants the 


its two 


Was 


financial and trading center for the en- 


former .\ustro-Hungarian [tm- 
Che 
one-third of the six million people liv- 


\ustria. With the 
richest agricultural and industrial 


tire 


pire. city has now practically 


ny’ In present 
(lis- 
tricts separated under foreign sov- 
ereignties such a disproportion between 
urban and rural population is playing 
havoe with the country, indeed .\ustria 
finds herself very far from being able 
to feed and support herself. These 
difficulties are aggravated by the high 
tariff walls built up by every European 
country since the war and by the meas- 
the socialist 
Vienna. 


conditions 


ures adopted by gFovern- 


ment controlling The unset- 


tled 


pressure in Vienna broke out recently 


economic and social 
in the radical uprising which started 
1927, 


one hundred deaths after several days 


on Julv 15, and resulted in over 

of bloody rioting and street fighting. 
Until July 1, 1926, 

Commissioner 


\ustria had a 

under the 
League of Nations in Dr. Zimmerman, 
a Dutch administrator. 
\lthough the League financial control 


financial 


financier and 
was successtul, greater difficulties than 
in Hungary made the success less strik- 
addition to 
the problems arising from poverty in 


ing. In struggling with 
national resources the Republican ad- 
ministration of Austria has met great 
difficulty in cleaning out the old im- 
perial bureaucracy of officeholders who 
have used every kind of political pres- 


sure to retain the positions they oc- 
cupied in former 


| the 
administration. 
Vienna is one of 


vast imperial 
the world’s most 
cosmopolitan cities and, while Amer- 
icans do not flock there as to London 
and Paris, the Austrian capital has al- 
ways been a center attracting visitors 
from Germany and Eastern Europe. 
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While the dismemberment and intla- 
tion as a result of the World War 
have doubtless detracted from its for 
mer magnificence, Vienna is. still a 
center of artistic culture and has much 
that is of interest to offer the visitor 
from any land. It is a city expansively 
laid out with many parks and public 
buildings. [Especially beautiful are the 
churches: the Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Steffan; the Votive Church, modeled 
after Notre Dame and given to the 
city by Emperor Franz Joseph in token 
of thanks for the saving of his life 
from an assassin; the larlskirche, 
which imparts a decided eastern fteel- 
ing, and others. Qur visit to Vienna 
took place during Holy Week. Laster 
was observed devoutly by throngs of 
people with elaborate pageants, pro- 
cessions and Services. 

Poverty has hurt musical Vienna 
considerably. The large opera house, 
however, is still open and e1ves elab- 
orate and excellent performances. The 
city is still regarded by uropeans as 
the home of light opera and musical 
comedy. Popular music typifies the 
carefree light-hearted nature of the 
Viennese. They may still be seen 
strolling happily past the monument 
to Johann Strauss, of Vienna waltz 
fame, in the City Garden; driving in 
the extensive Prater and other public 
parks or listening to orchestral strains 
in the open-air cates just as they did 
in the balmy pre-war days of imperial 
splendor. 

Yet hard times have not forced 
Vienna to sacrifice what are perhaps 
her richest treasures, namely, her gal- 
leries of paintings and sculpture. Be- 
sides her famous national art gallery, 


Vienna has some of the richest private 


collections in the world. One of the 


most notable is that of Prince Lichten- 


stein, containing a great many notable 
paintings gathered by members of this 
wealthy family during four centuries. 


In the galleries of Vienna one can 


study masterpieces of all the important 
schools of painting in western civili- 
zation. 

The country surrounding Vienna 
opens numerous natural attractions to 
the visitor. He may drive in less than 
two hours to the Vienna Wood made 
famous by operettas and Strauss 
waltzes. Further away he should visit 
the Semmering, a high altitude winter 
and summer resort on the edge of the 
l'yrolese mountains. Of course the 
best-known trip, which the season of 
the year unfortunately did not allow us 
to take, is that by boat down the 
Danube to Budapest. 


Notes 


\mong those whose comments are 
quoted in the publisher’s announce- 
ment of the new book on “Modern 
Retail Methods, Records and Ac. 
counting,” by Lynn M. Comstock (for 
over twenty years associated with 
John Wanamaker and Lord & Tay- 
lor) is Mr. H. F. Bell of our New 
York office. Mr. Bell has done so 
much department store work during 
his long connection with us that he 
is an authority on accounting in that 
field and is so regarded, not only in 
our own office and among fellow 
practitioners, but also by the consid- 
erable number of department store 
men to whom he is known. Mr. Dell 
is the firm’s representative in the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. 
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A Letter From a Self-Made Public Accountant 
to His Son 


My dear 
| have heard with a great deal of 


Son: 


interest of your resolution to embrace 
Your 
resolution is all the more interesting 


the profession of Accountancy. 


to me since you know that the profes- 
The fact 
that others have sacrificed in their de- 


sion is an exacting mistress. 


votion to the profession a great part 
of their health does not appear to have 
It is, then, with a pretty 
good idea of what is required of you 
that you the 
ranks of the accounting profession, a 


deterred you. 


have decided to enter 
profession that is a handmaiden of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

experience only will give you real 
appreciation of the importance of the 
profession that you are to engage in 
as a life work. However, there are 
some lessons that come too late in life 
and, for that reason, a worthy and 
after truth should be 
placed in possession of these as work- 
ing tools in the scheme of life. To 
a very great extent, the fundamentals 


sincere seeker 


in this profession will be found to 
differ not at all from any other worthy 
pursuit. I shall do my best to avoid 
prolixity, even though my relationship 
to you might be a good excuse for this 
weakness of a doting father. 

You will find complete expression 
for all of your idealism just as you will 
find an abundance of opportunity for 
the practical, for the realities. 

[Imprimis; you should devote your- 
self with vigor to a mastery of every 


branch of your profession. In this 
you have Biblical inspiration: “And 
in every work that he began ;. Re 
did it with all his heart and_ pros- 


pered” (Chronicles XN X1:21). 


This 


is the very spring of happiness in what- 


soever you elect to do, enthusiasm in 
that to 
which you have dedicated yourself. 
You will find that the span of life is 
all too. brief 
science of our profession. 


seeking after knowledge of 


for perfection in the 
The poet 
Pope was not unaware of the danger 
“A 
little learning is a dangerous thing; 
drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
Spring.” 


of superficiality when he wrote: 


Closely related to the necessity fora 
thorough knowledge of accounting is 
the question of work. There is a popu- 
lar superstitition that any man who 
speaks in favor of the gospel of work 
is either insincere or foolish. Never- 
theless, | hold to the belief that work 
is the greatest the main- 
tenance of the sanity and general hap- 
piness of the human race. You can- 
not grasp this now, but though it take 
you a lifetime to do so, you will come 
to the same conclusion. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote, “There is a 
It has 
been my good fortune to work with 
men who have achieved honor and dis- 
tinction in the profession and they owe 
their undoubted success to a capacity 
for work and the spirit to employ that 
the 


does 


force for 


perennial nobleness in work.” 


Too often word work 
is misunderstood. It not mean 
the exertion of a lot of purposeless 
effort. 
ical or 
an end. 


capacity. 


It can be summed up as phys- 
intellectual effort directed to 

The spirit of the thought | 
want to bring out to you has been so 
well expressed by Longfellow, that I 


quote it: “The every-day cares and 
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duties, which men call drudgery, are 
the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a 
true vibration and its hands a regular 
motion.” If you grasp this 
thought you have grasped the greatest 
truth the world has yet discovered and 
factor that differentiates the 
member of civilized 
from the savage and the criminal. 


can 


the one 
useful society 

During the early days after your 
induction into the profession you will 
meet with lots of discouragement. | 
may as well tell you this so that you 
will not grow gloomy and think (at 
times) that fate has selected you for 
an especially large share of misery. 
One of the causes of your gloom will 
be the rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of the staff of the office. 
| am sure that you will in time come 
to an appreciation that as order rules 
the universe, some measure of it should 
obtain in the office of an accountant. 
You will learn that the rules are based 
on the axiom that the strength of a 
chain is its weakest link and that the 
rules are adapted to the capacity of the 
least capable men. 

Opportunities for the development 
[ robust and_ intellectual 
honesty characterize the profession of 


of a moral 
accountancy to a remarkable degree. A 
rugged and outspoken honesty 1s, you 
will find, preferred to vacillating ex- 
pediency. Above all, you must not 
allow narrowness to warp your judg- 
ment. 
ing to 


There are various roads lead- 
Rome and there are various 
view regarding accounting 

For in the last analysis, 
t will be found that commercial prac- 
tices must be given due consideration 
in interpreting financial statements, 
and an accountant will be ill advised 
if he neglects to give effect to the nu- 


pe ‘ints of 
procedure. 
1 
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merous that 


props and pillars of 
the business itself. 


personal elements 


the 


are 
often very 

Under all circumstances, your con- 
duct should be worthy of a member of 
our noble profession. Through all of 
the writings of the greatest men of all 
ages there is the appeal to the highest 
in man’s nature. In your work, this 
appeal must not be in vain, else all the 
blood shed in making man free has 
been for naught. | shall probably 
write to you again and dwell upon cer- 
tain other definite qualities to which 
serious attention must be given. In 
the meantime, give heed to the very 
vital matters to which in this letter | 
have but feebly succeeded in giving ex- 
pression. 

let me hear from you fully. 

Your affectionate father. 


P.S. Take good care of your health 
by judicious attention to exercise and 
diet, for it still holds true that a 
healthy mind requires a healthy body. 


‘‘Ask Me Another’”’ 

This “favorite indoor sport” has be- 
come the successor to the crossword 
puzzle. Mr. Bergman, of the New 
York office, has worked out the fol- 
lowing questions (and answers) as a 
suggestion for the preparation of a 
compendium of questions for the ac- 
counting field. 

What is an asset? 

An item on the left side of a bal- 
ance sheet which may eventually 
find itself on the right side. 

What is the proper designation of the 
assets of a concern contemplating 
bankruptcy ? 

Metaphysical. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Toward the end of 1908 | was asked 


by the firm to make a journey ot a 
different kind than | had made up to 
that time. Until then my travels out 


of Philadelphia always had that city 
as the home base which would be the 
Now | 


was to journey from Philadelphia to 


return poimt of the journey. 


Pittsburgh and to remain in the latter 


citv to take charge of an office which 


the firm planned to open there. 
\t that time we had but two offices. 
(one was 


in Philadelphia, where the 


firm's practice had had its beginning 


in 1898. The other was in New York 
and had been opened in 1902. Under 
Colonel Montgomery's able and vig- 


orous leadership the latter office had 
developed a practice of such volume 
that, although the practice of the Phila- 
delphia office had also grown greatly 
over the modest beginning of ten years 


before, Mr. Lybrand moved to New 
York in the fall of 1908 to aid in 
caring adequately for the work there. 

In the opinion of the members of 


the firm, the time had come to follow 


Horace Greeley’s famous advice to 


progress westward. For various rea- 
sons the second city of Pennsylvania, 
located at the opposite end of the state 
Philadelphia, 
our third 


from our natal city of 


was selected as the site of 


once. 


Hence, Mr. Pugh and | started 
out in December, 1908, to select office 


space, purchase furniture, open a 


working fund bank account and _ at- 


tend to the numerous other details in- 
volved in opening a new office. 
The 


the 


office was established in 


Travels of an 


\LTER 
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Union Bank Building, in which after 


ated. 
Many of our Philadelphia and New 
York had ; 


some nineteen years it is still lo 


clients connections 


Or one 
kind or another in Pittsburgh and gave 
us letters of introduction which 


brought us in contact with men in the 
business and financial world whom it 
One of the 
stimulating and attractive aspects of 


was a pleasure to meet. 


the practice of public accounting is the 


men of fine character and high ability 
the 
contact in the course of his work. .\n- 
a bit, | would like to men- 


whom | 


with whom accountant comes in 
ticipating 


tion a man learned to know 
later and who was one of Pittsburgh's 
He was not one of 
its wealthiest citizens, though he had 
varied business interests, but he 
that 
front rank of those who were seeking 
to serve their city and their fellow- 
men. The man to whom | 
nH. DW. 
about two years ago. 

My first contact with Mr. English, 


foremost citizens. 


Was 


foremost in he was ever in the 


refer was 
English, who died only 


who was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce at the time we opened our 
office in Pittsburgh, came about in an 
unlooked for way. One of my Phila- 
delphia friends of school days who had 
heard of my removal to Pittsburgh had 
mentioned it to the editor of Steel and 
Garnet (the alumni magazine of 
Girard College) with the result that a 
note of it appeared in the magazine. 
Shortly after | got to Pittsburgh an 
alumnus of Girard College, in a class 


ot a few years later than mine and 











around my brother's time there, called 
at the office and stated that he had seen 
the note in Steel and Garnet regarding 
my removal to Pittsburgh and wanted 
to welcome me. [He was assistant sec 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
It was through him that | later became 
acquainted with Mr. English, with 
whom my acquaintance continued to 
the time of his decease. \lthough our 
meetings after I left Pittsburgh were 
infrequent, Mr. English called at our 
New York office several times when 
he was in this city on business. 

During 1910 a group of prominent 
men organized the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission for the purpose of making 
studies of the city’s status and needs, 
and of preparing a program of 
city planning, improved governmental 
methods, etc. Mr. English was the 
president of the Commission and in- 
fused it with his high ideals, love of 
his city and practical enthusiasm. 

For a time | served on one of the 
Commission's committees, but then re- 
signed in order that our firm might 
undertake for the Commission a study 
of the accounting methods of the city’s 
department of charities and correction 
(which had charge of various institu- 
tions such as_ hospitals, almshouses, 
etc.) and devise a new system of ac- 
counting therefor. This brought us 
into contact with another fine char- 
acter, Mr. E. S. Morrow, then city 
controller. In the course of our work 
[ visited the various city almshouses, 
hospitals and similar institutions. | 
don't think I have,ever had a more de- 
pressing experience than when | was 
taken through the departments for the 
insane, for the chronically diseased and 
for the hopelessly poor who were 
spending their last days as the flotsam 
and jetsam of life in the poorhouse. 











Our report on this examination was 
published by the Civic Commission 
and widely distributed. 

During the years | had been at the 
Philadelphia office | had visited many 
of the cities and towns in eastern and 
central Pennsylvania. In working out 
of Pittsburgh, | had oceasion to in 
clude in my business itineraries places 
in western Pennsylvania, such as Al- 
toona, Johnstown, Uniontown, “little” 
Washington, such cities in Ohio as 
Youngstown and Cincinnati, and \Vest 
Virginia points. In eastern Pennsyl- 
vania | had been in anthracite coal 
mines, now [| had an opportunity to go 
into bituminous mines and to see the 
operation of converting coal into coke, 
and to learn more of the iron and steel 
industry which forms the bread and 
butter of Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

The experience in Pittsburgh was an 
interesting one. We had clients en- 
vaged in varied lines of business al- 
most from the very opening of our 
office there, and I was gradually ex- 
tending my circle of friends. Some 
of those whom | got to know at that 
time I still number among my warm 
and intimate friends. It was there- 
fore with some reluctance that after 
having been in Pittsburgh only two 
years, | turned over the office to my 
brother (who was transferred from 
New York) and I responded to the 
firm's call to go to Chicago to take 
charge of the office which we _ had 
opened there about a year after estab- 
lishing an office in Pittsburgh. 

Chicago as a city and as a place of 
business was quite different from 
either Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, my 
previous scenes of activity, and was to 
serve me as a new center of travels 
of the accountant. Chicago gives the 
impression of intense activity and in 

















is 


methods it like 
New York than any other of our cities. 


its business more 
So far as its people are concerned, they 
folks 
everywhere else throughout our coun- 
try. There are all kinds and I can't 
say that | have ever noticed as great 


are as 


fundamentally the same 


a difference between people in the East 
the West 


appreciably 


(though when one 
the Mis- 


sissippi River, Chicago is regarded as 


and in 


gets west of 
an eastern city) as some writers think 
is the case. One may find almost any- 
where friendly and congenial souls and 
those who have like aims and ideals as 
oneself. 

Chicago was the center of a good 
‘Jumps for engage- 

handled that 
office, such as Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, City, 
(maha, etc. course, 
also nearer points to be 


many overnight 
ments which we from 


Iansas 
of 
visited, 


Minneapolis, 
There were, 
of 
which Elgin and Rockford (Illinois), 
and Beloit (Wisconsin), are examples, 
but it to that a much 
smaller proportion of the out-of-town 


seemed me 
trips was to nearby points—more ot 
them involving an allnight ride—than 
was the case at either Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh. 

the district 
afforded the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with some industries with 
which I had not come in contact in the 
East. One of the principal of these 
was the manufacture and distribution 
of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments. 
which 


Practice in Chicago 


Here I encountered a practice 
to what 
garded in the East as good accounting 
practice with respect to notes receiv- 
In the East 
not paid or renewed on the day of ma- 
turity, good practice required that it be 
immediately transferred from the notes 


ran contrary was TC 


able. when a note was 
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the 
whom 


receivable account to the debit of 
account the customer 
the note had been 
due note 


ot from 


received. A past 


was considered to have no 
place in the notes receivable account 
and the very fact of its being past due 
cast suspicion on its collectibility. 

In the agricultural machinery trade. 
however, | found that a material por- 
tion of from farmers 
for heavy machinery, such as threshers, 
portable steam engines, and tractors, 
would be past due but that this was 


not 


the notes taken 


considered especially significant. 
The position of the farmer as to farm- 
land owned, improvements thereon, 
mortgage indebtedness, condition 


the farm, crops being secured, future 


of 


was considered the es- 
in determining the 
probable collectibility of a given note. 


prospects, etc., 
sential question 
\lso, it was recognized that, taken in 
the large, the liquidation of the farm- 
indebtedness depended the 
crops and the prices which they might 
bring, and that if crops had been poor 
or brought unremunerative prices, a 
certain amount of maturing farmers’ 
paper would not be paid and would 
have to be carried, even though much 
or most of it would be eventually paid. 
This does not mean that no losses were 
sustained or that the individual 
notes did not need to receive consid- 
eration as to their probable collecti- 
bility, but it did mean that the notes 
receivable account was handled on a 
somewhat different basis than is cus- 
tomary in trades where the failure to 
pay (or renew) a note at maturity is 
frowned upon and considered to point 
to an undesirable customer. 

Several other features of the notes 
receivable in the agricultural ma- 
chinery trade were the high cost of col- 
lection—because of the personal calls 


ers’ on 


ever 
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which had to be made on the makers 
of notes—and the commission liability 
applicable thereagainst. The high col- 
lection cost made desirable special pro- 
vision therefor in the balance sheet 
of a company holding a large amount 
of such paper. The commission lia- 
bility was an instance of a_ liability 
which is accurately stated by relating 
it in the balance sheet to a given asset 
rather than by merely including it 
among the general liabilities. 

The commission liability arises out 
of the practice of the manufacturer to 
issue to the dealer or other represen- 
tative making a sale on time of the 
agricultural machinery, a certificate for 
the amount of the commission relating 
to that part of the sale price which is 
deferred and is represented by notes 
of the purchaser given to the manu- 
facturer. \s collections are made on 
the notes, proportionate payments are 
to be made on the commission cer- 
tificates, but to the extent that the cus- 
tomers notes prove to be uncollectible 
a proportionate part of the commission 
certificates will never be paid. 

\lthough the full amount of the 
commission certificate is set up as a 
bookkeeping liability when issued as an 
incident of a sale of machinery, it is 
clear that the liability is not an out- 
and-out one but is contingent on the 
realization of an asset. In effect, the 
certificate merely indicates that a cer- 
tain portion of the notes, incident to 
the receipt of which the certificates was 
issued, belongs to the holder of the cer- 
tificate and will be paid to him when 
the notes are collected. 

Under these circumstances the 
amount of commission certificates out- 
standing is not a general liability, be- 
cause payment is dependent on the 
culmination of a precedent contingency 
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(collection of the notes) or payment 
may never become due (notes proving 
to be uncollectible). Consequently, 
the aggregate of certificates outstand- 
ing should be shown in the balance 
sheet as a deduction from the amount 
of notes receivable held. It is as- 
sumed that in no case has collection 
been made on notes with respect to 
which certificates are outstanding 
without the proper amount of com- 
mission being paid to the holder of 
the certificate. Any such amount un- 
paid would be a direct lability to be 
shown as such in the balance sheet and 
not included in the amount of com- 
mission certificates which is applied 
against notes receivable. 

Incidentally, it is an interesting ques- 
tion whether in the event of notes being 
collected by a holder in straitened 
financial circumstances, and cor 
responding payments not being made 
on the related commission certificates, 
the responsible party would be sub- 
ject to legal liabilities and penalties 
other than merely a liability in money. 
Certainly there is a moral obligation 
on the holder of the notes to pay the 
appropriate amount on the related cer- 
tificates as soon as collections are made 
on notes. 

My first visit to the Rocky Moun- 
tain region was made in February, 
1912. Denver was my destination on 
that trip and my first visit to that city 
was the more pleasant in that the treas- 
urer of the company whose offices | 
Was Visiting was one of my former col- 
leagues, Mr. Walter Beans. In addi- 
tion to doing his utmost to aid me in 
the special work which had called me 
to his company’s offices, he made my 
stay in Denver extremely pleasant by 
an invitation to his home for Sunday 
dinner and by arranging for us to take 














trip into the mountains when 


ny work was completed. 


Mr. Beans had first planned for our 
going up on the Moffatt Road, a rail 
road which crosses the continental 
divide west of Denver and which 1s 
noted for its magnificent scenery. 
fortunately, Mr. Beans decided that 
we would be taking too much chance 
of being snowed up and changed his 
plan. Had he not done so, we would 
have been marooned in the mountains 
for several days. The day we would 
have gone on this trip a storm arose 
uch by the end of the day had tied 
up traffic so firmly that passengers did 
not get down from the Moffatt Road 
for several days. 

Che trip we did take was to Cripple 
Creek, the place from which so much 
gold had been mined in the past. We 
irst went to Colorado Springs and 
there took the Cripple Creek Short 
Line. The ride over this railroad was 
iL magnificent one; no railroad ride | 
have ever taken has given me more ot 
a thrill than the one to Cripple Creek 


did. The railroad has since’ been 
abandoned, the track removed and the 


roadbed converted into an automobile 


| have been blessed with good health 
and am rarely ill. Hard work has 
seemed to agree with me and times of 
especial stress or strain have not as a 
rule been unusually burdensome to me. 
During my last vear at Chicago, how- 
[ had an attack of rheumatism 
which was a bit disturbing because it 
was something new to me and it 1s 
the kind of thing which may possibly 
develop into a serious condition. My 
brother, who has always taken a keen 
interest in my welfare, felt [ had been 


leading too strenuous a business life 








and that | needed a period of complete 





rest in order to forestall a breakdown. 
He proposed that we take a short trip 
to Europe as this would insure more 
complete detachment trom business 
atfairs than a vacation in any part ot 
our own country could and that, in 
any event, after we were once on the 
briny deep the most urgent call to re 
turn to the office could not get me back 
in less than several weeks of ocean 
travel. 

Kifteen years ago vacations of more 
than the standard two weeks were com- 
paratively rare—in some years while 
at Pittsburgh and Chicago | had not 
found it feasible to get away for even 
that leneth of time—and when we set 
out on our [European trip the six to 
seven weeks which the entire journey 
(including the time on the ocean) 
would require seemed like a long, long 
span of time. [| still recall the feeling 
when we were past Sandy [look, we 
had dropped the pilot, and | realized 
that for several weeks, at least, there 
was no possibility of my being drawn 
back to the office for any matter, re- 
vardless of how urgent it might be. It 
gave me a feeling of relief which | 
had not had for years. 

| shall not dilate on this European 
trip because it was only incidentally a 
part of the travels of an accountant. 
The only time | was reminded of my 
calling as an accountant was during 
the several days which | devoted to a 
matter of firm business while | was in 
London. Suffice it to say that | en- 
joyed to the full the four weeks we 
spent on the Continent and in Lon- 
don. During that time with char 
acteristic American speed we spent 
several days in Paris and two weeks 
in Switzerland (including a visit to 
the ancestral home of my maternal 
erandtather, who had emigrated from 

















it country back in the sixties), took 
Rhine to 
()stend 


country ), 


the boat trip down the 


crossed Belgium. to 
1 that 
ind then over the lénglish 


{ ologne, 


the \tlantic City of 


Channel to 


Ikngland. While we enjoyed the 


heauty of the scenery in such places 


is Switzerland and on the Rhine, the 
historical associations and the customs 


of the people of the countries we 


ovreater 


isited proved of perhaps even 
iiterest. 

When in the following year 
\Vorld War broke out, | 


news dispatches more keenly, and per 


the 


followed the 


haps more intelligently, because they 


frequently mentioned cities or towns 
in which we had been or through which 


ve had passed. The line of forts along 


the northern boundary of Ifrance are 


m the railroad running from Paris to 


) 


and the route taken 
Bel- 


went 


ale, Switzerland, 
by the Germans in the invasion of 
sium began at Cologne and 
Brussels and Ghent to 


both 


recognized the 


through Liege, 


()stend. \s we had ridden on 


these railroads, we 


wanes of many of the towns given in 
the war dispatches 

During the few days spent in [on 
don we were received with character 
the office of 
Messrs. 


( ‘ rhe mel 


istic English courtesy at 


our London correspondents, 


ackson, Pixley & Co. Pix 


+ 


ey also took us to rooms of the In 
\ccountants, 
us an opportunity to ad 
a build 


ng in which the Institute is housed. 


stitute of Chartered 


vhich gave 


mire the architectural gem of 


By the end of 1913 the firm con- 
that had 
for me to make a move and that 
could usefulness by 
making the New York office, the prac 


uded the time again ar 
rived 
increase my 
tice of which was still increasing rap- 


the future scene of my activities. 


New 
center of trips to many different cities 


in all directions, 


York has naturally been the 


anc 
New Haven to the east, Albany, Syra- 
Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts 
Detroit (old 
“stamping grounds”) to the south and 


such as Boston 


cuse and Butfalo to the north, 


burgh, and Chicago 


west. .\s my duties have become more 


and more contined to those of a super 


visory and consulting nature, and as 


during recent years they have been im 
considerable part connected with the 
mMcomMe i 


tax portion ¢ 


f our practice, 


these trips have become fewer. 


The Perfect Audit 
We have still 
from the 


many things to learn 
The following dis- 


()rient 
the United 


patch by Press demon- 
strates how to interview the client, 
secure the engagement, verify the 


accounts, submit the report, and collect 
all in a 


the cash balance as fee period 
of fifteen minutes. 
SHANGHAI, July 12 


The CX Tt ac 


CU. 


ountant robbe r has 


made an appearance in Shanghai and 


today vas being sought by police it 


the international settlement. rh 
leader and his men are Chinese 


Recently the gang entered a sauce 


Ming-Yuen 
pistols and demanded money. Ho 


opened his cash 


and cake shop of one Ho 


drawer and produced 


Ho of holding 
that he 
leader demanded to 
them for 


accused 


ie robbers 


out. He protested had no 
money. The 
see his books and examined 
ifteen minutes. 

At length Ho was 


1e must 22 


vith 


that 

Menaced 
secret 

$322. 


informed 
have $3 
pistol, Ho 
and l 


more. 
went to a 


drawer handed over the 
Whereupon Ho Ming probably mut- 
Ho! Ho! busied himself 


with the adjusting entries. 


tered and 
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Knowing the Facts 


In a series of advertisements by the 
IKardex Institute emphasis was laid on 
appreciation of the value of the knowl- 
edge of the facts in a given case, and 
of the ability clearly to state them, as 
elements in 


the achievements of out- 


standingly successful men in the busi- 
In this con- 
nection special mention was made of 
Marshall Field and J. P. Morgan, Sr. 
No two men attracted more attention 


ness and financial world. 


and admiration for their ability and 
successful achievements in the world of 
business and finance during the latter 
part of the 19th century and the early 
vears of the 20th century than Field 
and Morgan. 

In the case of Marshall Field, 
is attributed to his de- 
velopment of a new idea—the depart- 


his 
great success 
ment store—in accordance with sound 
business principles which he himself 
confirmed by study and practice. An 
associate of his early years said that 
“by studying conditions and storing up 
facts, he learned perfectly what 
caused failure, and gained some con- 
viction as to what brought success.”’ 

the 
methods of J. P. Morgan, Sr., on one 


A contemporary observer of 


occasion said: “His preparation of a 
plan is so inherently strong as to com- 
mand the 
which it 


respect of able brains to 
submitted.” The 
which the 
success was built is considered to have 


the 


must be 


foundation upon Morgan 


been careful handling of facts. 


The methods which Morgan originated 
are today the basis of modern invest- 
ment banking. 

The importance of an accountant 
getting at the true facts in any given 
situation never be 


can overempha- 


sized. To be sure, the accountant must 














be able to go further than merely to 
state accomplished and established 
facts. Unless, however, he is sure of 
his tacts, his conclusions are like a 


house built upon the sand. 


Respectable Occupations* 


Young men who enter upon the 
stage of affairs in these days have at 
advantage over their elders in having 


a far wider and more generous range 


of vocations to choose from. Special- 
ization is called by many vile names; 
it is supposed to be a deadening thing. 
sut it satisfies a variety of talents. 

Men are born different, and their 
chances of being useful increase in pro 
portion to the number and variety of 
occupations available. My son John 
may have made a poor lawyer or min- 
ister in the days gone by, but now he 
has an opportunity to show what he 
can do in handling X rays or wireless 
messages. 

Nor is it possible any longer to say 
that this or that subject or calling is 
the most respectable, important and 
distinguished. In such a complex so 
clety as that we live in, requiring so 
many trained minds to keep it going, 
it is hasty to say that any occupation 
is lowlier than another. The idea that 
one is more or less humble is largely 
founded upon old prejudices and con- 
ditions rather than upon present 
realities. 

In the past, many activities, though 
not exactly looked down upon, have 
been regarded as routine, taken as a 


matter of course, dismissed with such 


djectives as “mere’’—as, that is a 
‘mere bookkeeping entry.” 


But with the extraordinary expan- 


Reprinted by special permission from I 
1607 r 
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sion of business, the subdivision § ot 
ownership through the sale of cor 
porate stocks, the severance of owner 
ship and control, and the great invest 
ment of fixed capital, accounting comes 
Into a prominence and significance that 
cannot be denied. 

\t a meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Instructors 
in \ccounting, Henry Rand Hatfield 
arose to a historical defense of ac 
counting. He began by saying that 
contempt for his subject is not confined 
to university circles but is well-nigh 
universal. It is evidenced by igno 
rance, by condescension toward its 
devotees, by their exclusion from po 
lite literature. The products of ac 
counting are displayed neither in the 
salon nor in the national academy ; one 
finds it discussed by neither realist, 
idealist nor phenomenalist. 

“The contempt for accounting 1s 
clearly shown by a constantly repeated 
phrase, to me the most exacerbating 
because of the combination of 1gno 
rance and supercilious condescension 
‘a mere bookkeeping entry.’ One might 
as well say, “That is a mere algebraic 
equation, or a ‘mere axiom.’ Mere. 
truth, mere fact, mere sanctity, mere 
virtue. Of course, one may make a 
mistake in bookkeeping, just as one 
may lie either in Greek or in German, 
but that merits some adjective more 
invidious than ‘mere.’ ”’ 

Yet accounting locates responsibility, 
prevents fraud and determines profit. 
This last process alone is extraor 
dinarily difficult. 

The accountant is expected, as Dean 
Hatfield says, to chop an economic con 
tinuum like a business up into arbi- 
trarv and meaningless lengths called 
years, and to apportion to each year a 


proper part of the cost of a building 














which will last thirty years, of a ma 


hine which will last twenty years and 


of a stock of coal which will last four 
months 

\ccounting is not new; it is very 
old. But it still suffers a little from 
attached to 
those who would 


the stigma that tormerly 


ill trade. here are 


sav that far from trade or business 


being looked down upon in this coun- 


try today it, together with all its 


eu and adjuncts, of which ac 


counting is one, 1s placed upon the 


throne 


The question is more concerned, 


with academic standing and 


however, 


clentific approval. (Jn this score 
values must slowly change. he ac 


Whether 


the older s« hools of learning like it or 


countant need not worry. 


not, the test of respectability of an oc 


cupation, be it within or without the 


ilemic shades, 1s increasingly be 


ts usefulness. 


ming one ot 


‘“Ask Me Another’”’ 


What d 


who lists his automobile amongst lis 


» you think of an individual 


] 
LdNguUage 


(jive an example of a one-sided jour 
nal entry? 

Phe Charge of the Light Brigade 

(Mr. Tennyson failed to mention 


t} creat). 
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lf a man sells his house fixtures, at 
what rate will the profit be taxed ? 





Son ( 
}) 


Ih) ] ey byroacl 
il Aldiel FUCACTES. 


of it « probably 


affect 


What is a lineman: 
1 man employed by an accountant 
fO de ( rd ran hic h feis on thre bal- 


or below thi 


ance Shect do above 


Under what conditions, in the opinion 
of some manutacturers, does depre 
ciation not oecur ? 

shows no 


ONCCKIH 


carnings. 
\Vhat is a tax return: 


1 


Lot ot bad debts 
what should the accountant do? 


[ft a chent recovers a 


”” ea teosl ; }, 
Congratulate 


] 


If a chent has a lot of notes which are 
uncollectible, what would you advise 
him to do? 


17 } , . ] 
hadTISe FUN o have them framed. 


What kind of a fund should a news- 
paper maintain in order to improve 
circulation ? 

1 revolving fund. 


lf a tax is to be imposed on radio 


what kind of a tax 


broadcasting, 

should be imposed on the persons 

responsible for the Daily Dozen? 
An cxfer)cise tax. 

receivable 


If the client's 


contain a number of accounts two 


accounts 


vears overdue, how would they 
affect you ? 
could in- 


: : 
great deal of re- 
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old ade 


spire me with a 
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